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to speak of the need of checking " a cruel and unhealthy 
militarism in international relationships." "Something 
should be done," he said, " as soon as possible to check 
the growth of armaments, especially naval armaments, 
by international agreement." He urged also the forma- 
tion of a League of Peace and an international police 
among "those great nations which sincerely desire peace 
and have no thought themselves of committing aggres- 
sions." 

The utterance of these views awakened an unusual 
amount of interest at the time among the pacifists in all 
countries. Some went so far as to express the convic- 
tion that Mr. Roosevelt, as the logical sequence of what 
he had said at the Nobel Institute, would soon thereafter 
throw himself at the head of a movement to bring to 
execution the program which he had outlined. With 
his prestige as former President of the United States, 
his tremendous energy, push and capacity of getting 
things done, it was believed by some that a new epoch 
in the history of peacemaking was about to be opened 
by him, and with many of the friends of peace expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe. 

If Mr. Roosevelt, on his return to this country, had 
at once taken up this matter in earnest, and through the 
Outlook, of which he is an editor, and on the platform 
and in his interviews, had developed and urged it, in 
season and out of season, as he does some of his " policies," 
the whole civilized world, which is praying and longing 
for deliverance from the " cruel and unhealthy militarism " 
of our time, would almost certainly have followed and 
supported him in such a passion of loyalty and enthu- 
siasm as he has never yet experienced. It was one of 
the finest opportunities that ever came to a public man 
to do a service of the highest order to the world, a 
service, too, which he saw clearly ought to be done. 

Six months have passed since the Christiania address 
was given, and, so far as we know, scarcely a reference 
has been made by Mr. Roosevelt to the subject of limi- 
tation of armaments, which he there gave such a promi- 
nent place in his discourse. Instead of reiterating, 
elaborating and enforcing what he there set forth as a 
pressing moral demand, he has in his political cam- 
paigning through the country lost no opportunity to 
urge again his " big stick " and big navy policy, as the 
way of safety and peace for this country. In other 
words, he has been doing his utmost to keep our country 
in a course of naval policy, the direct effect of which is, 
we feel sure, to stimulate other governments to suspi- 
cion and distrust, to continuance of their rivalry, and thus 
to aggravate the " cruel and unhealthy militarism " of the 

day. 

Not a few persons are beginning to ask whether Mr. 
Roosevelt really meant anything serious by his Christiania 



speech. What he has meant by his pleas, since his re- 
turn home in several cities, in behalf of a " big stick " 
and big navy policy, everybody understands; for these 
have been nothing more than a repetition of what he was 
in the habit of saying when he was President. He has 
struck no new note in this regard. But what he said at 
Christiania was a new note. A repetition of this new 
note at home would have delighted the major portion of 
his fellow countrymen as nothing else which he could 
have uttered would have done. He might at least have 
talked about it, they think. 

Perhaps he will yet take the matter up when he is 
through with the present exigencies of politics. It is his 
duty to do so. His Christiania speech has put him in 
bonds to make the effort to see what can be done. The 
opportunity has not yet entirely passed ; it has only been 
so far neglected. Will he seize it while the day lasts? 



Julia Ward Howe. 



Julia Ward Howe, who died on the 17th of October 
in the ninety-second year of her age, has not usually been 
reckoned among the leading peacemakers of our country. 
In many respects she was considered to be, and was, the 
foremost woman which the nation has produced, not 
more than four or five other American women of the 
past century being entitled to be enrolled in the same 
rank with her. Of her varied and valuable labors.in the 
anti-slavery movement, in the cause of freedom for Greece, 
Armenia and other countries, in the movement for woman 
suffrage, and in the field of literature, it is not for us to 
speak, except to say that in all these fields she showed 
herself to be a woman of large ability, of rare insight, of 
great force and courage, and that withal she always pre- 
served in a striking way her womanly characteristics — 
and never became mannish. 

As to the peace movement, it is not certain that Mrs. 
Howe did not deserve after all to be ranked as one of 
the most far-sighted and efficient of peace workers — a 
real peace pioneer, in fact. The story of the special 
contribution which she made to the cause, some forty 
years ago, is a most interesting one, though not generally 
known to present-day workers, who are too often prOne 
to forget that the movement has any creditable past. 

At the time of the Franco-Prussian War, in common 
with a few women in two or three countries of Europe, 
she became awakened to the deeply rooted evil of war 
and began to study it profoundly. She became con- 
vinced that, in order to meet effectively the evil and up- 
root it, appeal must be made to women, to " the mothers 
of men," through whose sufferings and tender cares men 
are brought into the world and nourished and reared. 
" As long as selfish animal man had the upper hand, the 
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spirit of war would continue to prevade all human inter- 
course. It would stir up father against son. It would 
stir up brother against brother. Woman, therefore, the 
impersonation of tender affection and watchful care, the 
guardian of man's infant years, appeared to me to be the 
natural promoter of peace." 

"Firm in this belief," she says, "and in the feeling 
which had so strongly taken possession of me, I indited 
a brief address to women in all parts of the world, pray- 
ing them to take an active interest in the cessation of 
war." This address was translated into all the current 
languages of Europe, and sent abroad. 

In 1872 Mrs. Howe followed up this letter and went 
abroad, and, with the counsel and cooperation of Jo- 
sephine Butler, traveled and spoke much in England, 
with a view of arousing the women to interest themselves 
in the cause of peace. She was supported by Sir John 
Darling, John Bright and other distinguished persons. 
She inaugurated what she called " Mothers' Day Meet- 
ings," held on the second day of June, which bhe con- 
sidered a most auspicious time for gatherings of women. 
These meetings grew in favor for a time and were con- 
tinued for several years, largely attended ones being held 
in Boston. They were finally discontinued, this special 
work being merged in the larger general peace movement. 

But this uprising of women in behalf of peace was 
much smaller and much less effective than Mrs. Howe 
had hoped. She became convinced that women must 
have more general advancement, the help of the higher 
education, and be trained in the art of initiative, if they 
were to do effective service in this and other lines of 
humanitarian work. She therefore turned her attention, 
in the years which followed, to the interests of the higher 
education of women, the suffrage and the promotion of 
the capacity of initiative among women. Her great ser- 
vice and influence in this direction, through women's 
clubs, suffrage societies, etc., are well-known, though the 
motive which inspired her to these efforts is known 
apparently to very few. 

Though Mrs. Howe never took up again her special 
peace propaganda among mothers, her interest in the 
peace cause never flagged. She was for many years a 
member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society, and when this labor became too bur- 
densome for her, because of age, she was made a vice- 
president, and continued so to the end of her life. In 
remitting her annual membership fee, she always sent 
something additional in the way of a contribution. 

Her influence for peace has been in the long run in- 
calculable through what she did, in cooperation with 
others, for the general advancement of women. She 
herself felt before she died that a new social world had 
been created, in which women can make, and are making, 



their power for good widely felt. She lived to see 
among the pacifists in all countries women taking a lead- 
ing place and their number constantly increasing. 
These women are able to do, both among mothers and in 
a more general way, what Mrs. Howe could not do in a 
practical way forty years ago. But what they are able 
to do, and are doing, is due in no small measure to what 
she did for them in those early and more difficult days. 

Are we not justified, therefore, in counting her among 
the great peacemakers of the past century ? 



The Boy Scout Movement. 

A number of letters have come to us making inquiries 
about the Boy Scout Movement, and asking what attitude 
shall be taken toward it by the friends of peace. 

It is a difficult subject on which to give advice, for two 
reasons : first, because there are so many features of the 
Scout program which commend themselves strongly to 
all friends of boys ; and, second, because there are several 
organizations calling themselves Boy Scouts which differ 
much in character. A few general observations, how- 
ever, may help our friends to reach sound conclusions 
about the particular Scout organizations with which they 
come in contact. 

First, the movement had a bad origin. It was started 
in England by Sir Baden-Powell with the express pur- 
pose of preparing the younger boys to become soldiers 
when older. Its purpose was distinctly militaristic, but 
in order to deceive the people and close their mouths 
about the military aim, a number of unobjectionable and 
even commendable features were put in, including many 
of the outdoor exercises which the boys are expected to 
perform. But these features did not blind the English 
pacifists to the fact that the central aim of the organiza- 
tion was to promote the militarizing of the English people 
and to open the way for universal conscription, just as 
were the rifle clubs and other similar things. The Scout 
Movement was a distinct and cunning device of the 
military party. 

The friends of peace in England saw, however, that 
many of the features could be used in an opposite way, 
and so Peace Scouts have been organized, and we be- 
lieve with considerable measure of success, just as were 
the Life- Saving Brigades, which were created in order 
to counteract the evils of the Boys' Brigades. 

The general Boy Scout movement in this country has 
followed so far the original English model. It is dis- 
tinctly militaristic in its purpose. It means to catch the 
boys and fill their minds with the love of military per- 
formances before they are old enough to discriminate, 
and thus to foster the war spirit in the nation and pro- 
mote the further growth of the navy and the army. 

With the movement in this form peace workers can, 



